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HE following brief sketches, with one or two 
alr exceptions, appeared first in the monthly issues of 
THE Guitp. They might be described as Vignettes 
Srom the Eighteenth Century, for they give short but vivid 
glimpses of the conditions of life a century and a half ago. 
It is hoped that they will supply Nonconformists with 
illustrations of the glorious but peculiar heroism with 
which the Gospel of Christ was preached to perishing 
England in the face of a hostile Church. 

There has been frequent enquiry for a cheap reprint of 
Tue Lives oF EARLY METHODIST PREACHERS. The Wes- 
leyan Book Committee have issued an edition in six handy 
volumes, at eighteenpence each. The present little volume 
will, to a small extent, further supply the want. All the 
sketches it contains are based on the materials supplied in 
the larger work. 

This fact constitutes the special interest of the selection. 
To thousands who are acquainted with one or two of the 
more prominent founders of Methodism the histories here 
related are utterly unknown. And to many who would find 
the larger volumes unpalatable and wearisome, these brief 
chapters will come as an inspiration and help. Such, at all 
events, is the ardent prayer and hope of the writer. 
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I.—-THE METHODIST TIGER-TAMER. 


“JF shall be a devil: F will come and tear that villain in pieces . . . 
“$F now forgive and love pou; F hope you will forgive MME.” 


Ome sanorner dhey «are the jproof thatr-a- “tiger shad 
become a lamb, and so interesting and instructive is 

their history that it may profitably be related in detail. 
peutic close ol the year 1757, or in the’ earlier part of 
the next year, a man in Nottingham was condemned to die. It 
made him mad with rage. He raved like a wild beast, cursed, 
swore, and threatened death on all who had given evidence 
agdinst him. The jailer, in particular, was the object of his 


P YHESE two sayings were uttered within eighteen hours of 


wrath. 
The day before his execution, a Methodist called John Johnson 


received permission to visit him. He went in the morning, but 
this was the only reply he received: 

‘Give yourself no trouble about me. By this time to-morrow 
I shall be a devil: I will come*and tear that villain in pieces.” 
It was the poor jailer, of course, to whom he referred. 

That same afternoon the renowned Alexander Mather came to 
Nottingham. It was a great year in his life. For one thing, 
although in after years he was John Wesley’s right-hand man, 
he was at that time only beginning his career as a travelling 
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preacher. He was a young Scotchman of twenty-four years of 
age, and was now in his first Circuit—the Epworth Circuit, which 
included Gainsborough, Grimsby, and Sheffield. 

Another remarkable feature about the year 1757 was the fact 
that in that year Mather enjoyed — so he tells us in his auto- 
biography —‘‘the great salvation,” ‘uninterrupted communion 
with God, whether sleeping or waking,” in a larger degree than 
he ever did before or after. The practical value of such an 
experience will be proved in the incident that follows. 

There were then no regular Methodist services at Nottingham, 
and Mather had come to establish such, if possible. John Johnson 
told him of the condemned criminal, and they went immediately, 
not to the jail, but to prayer. They wrestled vehemently with 
God on the poor fellow’s behalf. 

At the conclusion of their prayer they visited the prisoner, and at 
a first glance they saw that the man was changed. They asked 
when his frenzy had passed, and they found that it had happened 
just at the time of their anxious pleadings with God. 

There was, however, no opportunity for conversation. Up to 
that day the criminal had refused to see any clergyman. Now he 
had yielded and, the clergyman having arrived, the prisoner was 
ordered to go and meet him. He was heavily ironed and, as he 
passed out, Mr. Mather said to him: 

‘“‘ Jesus Christ is both able and willing to strike off the heaviest 
fetters of sin from your soul.” 

The man looked earnestly at him, but said nothing. 

That night Mr. Mather held a preaching service at Nottingham. 
But both before and after, he and his friends struggled for the 
blessing of God upon the poor dying wretch. Not only so. During 
the greater part of the night Mather continued to pray for him. 
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Early the next morning—the fatal morning—they went to the 
prison, and he was brought to them in the parlour. They talked 


boy able. & willing 
rR Pe 
fo strike off 
_ fellers of su 


frory your Sout 


and prayed with him some time. But when they rose from their 
knees, he turned to the jailer and uttered these remarkable words :— 
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‘“‘T now forgive and love you, and I hope and pray that you will 
forgive me.” 

The strange change was noised throughout the town, and the 
prison-yard was speedily filled with spectators. Mather felt it a 
splendid chance, and spoke to them also. 

By this time the final preparations were being made. The 
criminal confessed his crime, acknowledged that his sentence was 
just, and resigned himself to his awful end in the hope that he 
would soon enjoy the mercy of God. He was taken into the yard 
and his irons were knocked off in the presence of a vast crowd. 

When he had been taken to Church he was led to the cart 
to be driven through the town. But he obtained permission 
from the Sheriff to walk between his Methodist friends instead, 
and through a vast assemblage of onlookers they at length reached 
the end of the town. There they stopped and sang part of the 
glorious hymn :— 


“© for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise!” 


During the first three verses -he seemed to be lifted up, but 
when they came to the words— 


“Fis blood can make the foulest clean, 
His blood availed for me,” 


he rejoiced with joy unspeakable. 

At last they came to the place of execution) “and the youne 
preacher: prayed with him once more. He committed the 
criminal’s soul to God, and when the poor man was dead he 
felt, he says, a cheerful hope of meeting him again in Abraham’s 
bosom. 

We speak of the triumphs of science and the victories of 
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war, but in this incident we have something grander. We have 
here the transmutation of vindictive violence into penitent sub- 
mission and love. It was the taming of a savage malefactor; the 
changing of a human tiger into a lamb. 

Where was the power of the young Scotchman? Can we 
play upon the feelings of our fellows in this way? Can we boast 
of any ethical victory such as Mather achieved ? 

The power of the young man lay in his communion with 
God. How eagerly, how perseveringly he drew from the fountain 
orelite! © let us pray more! That is where the strength of 
the early heroes of Methodism lay. Pray earnestly. Pray lovingly. 
Pray perseveringly and you will draw down the wonderful power 
of God upon souls that are in the path of death. 


Il.—* DETTINGEN.” 


“3 was in a new world,” 


HE Battle of Dettingen was the last in which a king of 
England took a personal share. It was the first, too, in all 
probability, where such a thing as a Methodist was seen. 

It was fought on the 27th of June, 1743. Queen Maria Theresa 
of Austria had been surrounded by greedy foes, and only England 
stood by her. King George II. of England put himself at the head 
of 40,000 men, and marched from the Netherlands to the River Main. 
The French General, Noailles, took possession of the fords, and cut 
off King George from his magazines. Forage began to fail, and it 
was found necessary, at all risks, to force a way through the village 
of Dettingen. 

Noailles had left his nephew in charge of the village, and the young 
man impetuously crossed a ravine that protected his position, made 
it impossible for the French batteries to continue their fire in his 
support, and exposed himself to the full force of the British and 
Hungarian Infantry. The French were put to route, driven back 
across the Main, and eventually they evacuated Germany. 

Among the English Dragoons was a Methodist, of the name of 
John Haime. He was a gardener’s son, but of a very restless dispo- 
sition. He was born at Shaftesbury, in Dorsetshire, in 1710, and for 
many years worked as a gardener. He did not like it, and went to his 
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uncle to learn to make buttons. But he found no satisfaction in any- 
thing. He tried to stifle his fears of God’s anger by drinking, swear- 
ing, and card-playing, and, to complete all, enlisted at the age of 
twenty-nine in the Queen’s Dragoons. 

With a heart ready to break, he left his wife and children, and 
marched with the troops through England to Alnwick, in the far 
north. There he prayed seven times a day, and at last found peace. 
He says that he thought he should then ‘‘know war no more,” and, 
being over-confident, forgot to watch and pray, and lost his peace. 
Very touching is his prayer at that period: 

“Lord, what am I going to church for? I have nothing to bring 
or offer Thee, but sin and a deceitful heart.” 

He found peace again, and lost it again; but when he had reached 
London, after a dangerous voyage from Scotland, the words, ‘‘ I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love,’’ were so deeply impressed upon 
his mind that he was filled with joy unspeakable. 

Then his regiment was ordered to Flanders, and he shrank from 
the dangers before him, both on sea and land. For a long time he 
was dejected and confused. But on his reaching Germany God's 
love shone upon him for the space of three weeks, and he felt it true 
that “where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

Once again he wandered from the way of peace, and then entered 
upon the brightest time of his life. As he was walking in the fields 
with a heavy heart, and praying earnestly to God, he had ‘“‘ such a 
sense of the love.of God as surpasses all ‘déscription.”’ 

teow, me says, “I saw that I had a wight to the tree of - life, 
and I knew that if I then put off the body, I should enter into 
eternal life.”’ 

For nearly three years he enjoyed close fellowship with God, and 
became the source of life to thousands of men in the wicked English 
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army. And then it was that he was called to pass through the 
horrors of the conflict at Dettingen, and found the real, practical 
worth of the blessing he had just received. 

After a long, tiresome march they reached the village, and lay in 
camp for some time, with the French not far from them, but the river 
flowing between. 

At length he was ordered out on the grand guard with all expedi- 
tion. When he reached the place appointed he saw the French lines 
in movement. Soon there was the loud roar of one of their cannons, 
and he said to his comrades: ‘‘ We shall have a battle to-day.” 

They would not believe him, but he was right. The artillery 
continued to open upon them, the French had crossed the Main, and 
they were ordered to retire on the camp with all speed. The firing 
increased fast, and many were killed and wounded, some by the balls, 
others by the limbs of trees which the balls cut off. 

No sooner had he rejoined his regiment than the soldier at his left 
hand was shot dead. But listen to the words of the simple-hearted 
hero: ‘I cried to God, and said, ‘In Thee have I trusted, let me 
never be confounded.’ My heart was filled with love, joy, and peace, 
more than tongue can express. I was in a°new world. Icould truly 
say, ‘ Unto you that believe He is precious.’ ” 

On both sides, now, the battle was joined, with small arms as well 
as cannon. ‘‘It was very bloody,” he says. But for seven hours the 
Methodist dragoon stood the fire of the enemy, and, in the midst of it all, 
he telt “ love, joy, and =peace= 

When the battle was done he was sent out with a party of men to 
find the baggage wagons. They were nowhere to be seen, and when 
he returned the army itself was gone, but in which direction he had 
no idea. 


He returned to the battle-field, and declares that he never saw 
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such a scene of human misery. It was enough to melt the most 
obdurate heart. 


Rain began to fall heavily, and, after wandering about aimlessly 
for a time, he heard the beating of the drum. But his troubles were 
far from over. He reached the army, but could not find the tent to 
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which he belonged, nor could he persuade the inmates-of any other to 
let him in. So, being very wet and much fatigued, he wrapped his 
cloak around him, lay down, and fell fast asleep. It still rained so 
heavily that the water ran beneath him, but he tells us simply, ‘I 
had as sweet a night’s rest as ever I had in my life.” 

Such was the sturdy heroism of the Methodist dragoon. He 
trusted in God, and was not confounded, but found love, joy, and 
peace amid the blood and fire of Dettingen. Grace that can thus lift 
a man above the horrors of the battle-field is well worth days of 
struggle and prayer. His faith in God brought him what it will 
bring us, too—sublimity and peace in the sorest trials of life. 


IJ.—BLACKSMITH DAVID. 


“WAbat can this be? . . . 
Whe beg vou to receive us,’”’ 


Congleton two pot companions. Their names were David 

and Samuel, and the story of their conversion illustrates 
with power how rugged and how dangerous was the material from 
which many of the early Methodists were made. . 

When John Furz was appointed to the Liverpool Circuit a great 
revival broke out in many places—in Congleton among the rest. It 
amazed the two drinkers. David used to stand in the street and 
swear at those who went to the services. But when he heard of the 


ca the last half of the eighteenth century, there lived at 


conversions he said to his friend,— 

“What can this be? What is it that they do to the people to 
convert them? I have a good mind to go and see.”’ 

They went, but after a quarter of an hour David started up and 
said— 

‘‘T will stay“here no longer.” 

He went straight home and to bed. He turned himself a few 


i” 


times, and then leaped up, saying,— 
‘¢] will lie here no longer.” 
He ran into the fields and wandered up and down all night. 
The next morning he returned home and went to his shop, and 


PA 
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tried to work. He heated his iron in the forge and lifted his hammer 
to strike it. But he thought the devil was behind him, ready to carry 
him away. He dropped his hammer, ran to the fields, and wandered 
there all day. 

In the evening a farmer passed him by and accosted him: 
‘David, why are you not at your work? I have been three times at 
your shop to-day, but you were not to be found.” 

David replied, ‘‘ I think I shall work no more.” 

‘Why so?” asked the farmer. 

‘‘T-am afraid,”’ was the reply, “1 shall be converted.” 

Swiftly it spread through the town that Blacksmith David was 
going to be converted. But he protested that he would mot—that he 
would go and get drunk instead. 

Accordingly, he went to a public-house, and drank off two quarts 
of ale and half a pint of brandy! And then the natural violence of 
the man appeared. Three men were sitting near. One of them said,— 

‘* David, you will be converted for all this.” 
shouted the smith, knocked the man 
down, took him by the heels and threw him out at the door. 


? 


‘‘T will convert thee,’ 


He returned and did the same to the second, and again returned 
and treated the third in the same way. To crown all, he caught up 
the landlady, ran with her into the street, threw her into the kennel, 
and said, ‘‘ Liethou there!’’ He went back to the house, tore down 
the door, broke it into pieces, and threw it into the street. Then he 
went home and went to bed. But instead of sleep there came to him 
the thought,— 

‘‘ Now I am sure the devil will have me.” 

In our day he might have been ‘‘sure” that the police-officer 
would have him, but in those days there was more license. 

Still finding no rest, he leaped out of bed, took to the fields again 
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and wandered about all the next day. At last he went to his com- 
panion, Samuel, and confessed,— 


‘Ever since I heard that old fellow preach, I can neither eat 


MOVsIcep.. 
“Then,” said Sam, ‘take it for a warning, or I will keep thy 
company no more. Else, the devil will have us both.” 
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‘Then what shall we do?” asked David. 

‘ Whatever thou doest,” rejoined Sam, ‘I will join the Society.” 

David fell a-weeping and then replied,— 

“Tf thou dost, so will I,—zf they will let me.” 

He was certainly a by no means fascinating candidate, and when 
it became known to their fellow-townsmen, some of the members of 
society ran to the faithful John Furz (the preacher), and urged him 
to receive neither of the boon companions. He replied cautiously,— 

“Tf they come, I will act according to the best judgment I 
have.” 

A little before the preaching service began, the two appeared. 
Very honest and very touching was their appeal. 

‘¢ Sir,” said Samuel, ““we-are a couple of desperate wicked 
fellows ; but we want to be better. We beg of you, for Christ’s sake, 
to receive us into your society.” 

Preacher Furz replied, ‘‘ Yes, for Christ’s sake I will receive 
you.” 

They looked one at the other, with tears flowing from their eyes, 
and said,— 

‘‘For Christ’s sake receive us now, and let us come in at the 
love-feast.”’ 

He again replied, ‘‘I do receive you now, for Christ’s sake.” 

Then the service began, and when the sermon was concluded, Mr. 
Furz looked at David. His body was ‘‘ writhed many ways’ and 
his cries and groans struck terror into those who were near him. The 
preacher kneeled down, and while he was praying the blacksmith 
started up and cried aloud,— 

‘‘ Glory be to God! my sins are forgiven.” 

At the same time, Samuel ejaculated,— 

‘““O precious Lamb of God! allin a gore of blood for me!” 
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David then broke through the crowd and caught Sam in his arms, 
saying,— 

‘““Come, let us sing the Virgin Mary’s song. I could never 
sing it before; but now my soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit doth rejoice in God my Saviour !”’ 

Such triumphs of the cross filled the early workers in Methodism 
with mighty faith. Good old John Furz concludes his account of 
the above remarkable incident with the appropriate couplet,— 


Is anything too hard for Thee, 
Almighty Lord of all ? 


Do we not need to ask ourselves that question to-day ? Thousands 
of selfish, drinking, gambling men are sinking in our towns into ruin, 
pot, moral and spiritual. Let us pray for them, toil for their 
recovery, and sing often to ourselves when discouragement clouds 
our heart,— 


Is anything too hard for Thee, 
Almighty Lord of all? 


IV.—THE HERO OF THE POND. 
“3 was content this Will should be done.” 


HOMAS MITCHELL was born in Bingley Parish in York- 
shire at the close of the year 1726. At the age of fourteen he 
was apprenticed to a mason, but when he was eighteen he 

enlisted among the Yorkshire Blues. 

Prince Charlie had landed in Scotland, and the whole kingdom 
was full of agitation. In a year’s time the rebellion—the famous 
‘Forty-five ’—was ended and Mitchell was discharged. He re- 
turned to his native district, and after hearing John Nelson, Mr. 
Grimshaw, and Charles Wesley preach, he found mercy. 

Two years after, when he was a young man of barely twenty- 
two, John Wesley employed him as an itinerant preacher (1748). 
But the advice that old Mr. Grimshaw gave him was _ particu- 
larly significant :-— 

“Ifyou are sent of God to preach the Gospel, all hell will be up 
in arms against you. Prepare for the battle, and stand fast in the good 
ways of God. Indeed, you must not expect to gain much of this world's 
goods by preaching the Gospel. What you get must come through the 
devil’s teeth, and he will hold it as fast as he can. I count_every 
covetous man to be one of the devil’s teeth, and he will let nothing 
go for God and His cause but what is forced from him.”’ 


‘‘ Prepare for the battle,” said the veteran. It was a good word 
26 
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for a discharged soldier, and in two years’ time he came to feel its 
need. He was stationed in Lincolnshire, and on Sunday, the 7th of 
August, 1751—a date that he never forgot—he went to a village with 
the prophetic name of Wrangle. It was early in the morning when 
he arrived, and, as usual, he preached at five o’clock. About six 
o’clock two constables came at the head ofa large mob. They broke 
in and carried him off to a public-house. A constable went to the 
clergyman, and returned at four in the afternoon with the message 
that they were not to let him go yet. 

He was taken out to the mob. They hurried him to a pool of 
standing water and threw him in. It took him up to the neck, and 
he strove to get out, but they pitched him in several times. They 
told him he must go through seven times. He accordingly did so, 
and then they let him out. But there was still worse before him. 

As soon as he got upon dry ground, a man came with a pot of 
white paint and painted him from head to foot, clothes and all! 
Then they carried him to a public-house and kept him there till they 
had put five more of the Methodists through the water. 

And then their cruelty rose to its height. They took him to a 
deeper pond. It was ten or twelve feet deep, and railed in all round. 
Four men took the poor preacher by his legs and arms and swung 
him backwards and forwards, to gain impetus for their throw. He 
says that for a moment he felt the flesh shrink, but ‘‘ it was quickly 
gone: I gave myself up-to the Lord and was content His will should 
be done.” ¢ eee aan 

Two or three times they swung him, and then threw him as far as 
they could into the water. The fall and the water took away his 
senses and he felt nothing more. 

But they were not willing to have him drowned. They watched 
till he rose above the water, and with a long pole drew him out. 
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He lay senseless for a time, and when he recovered consciousness 
found only two men standing by him. One of them helped him up, 
took him to a little house, and put him quickly to bed. But he 
had not lain long before the mob returned, pulled him out of 
bed, carried him into the street, and swore that they would “take 
away one of his limbs” unless he would promise that he would 
never return to Wrangle. But the noble fellow replied, ‘‘I can 


” 


promise no such thing.” The man, however, who had helped him 
gave the promise for him, took him once more into the house, 
and put him to bed. 

But his troubles were not yet ended. The mob went to the 
clergyman, and he would have no mercy. He told them: ‘ You 
must take him out of the parish.” So they came and took him 
out of his bed a second time. He had no clothes aoyputvon on 
his own were wet and covered with paint. But they put an old 
coat about him, took him about a mile away, set him on a hill, 
and shouted thrice: ‘‘God save the king, and the devil take the 
preacher!” And there they left the poor man, penniless and 
friendless, for, he says, ‘‘ No one durst come near me.” Weak 
and ill, he struggled to the house of a friend, three or four 
miles away. He rested there four days until his strength was 
restored. 

An appeal for justice and protection was eventually made to 
the Court of the King’s Bench, and in consequence the clergyman 
and ‘‘ the lions at Wrangle,” 
as lambs.” 


as Mitchell calls them, ‘‘ became quiet 


The spiritual heroism of the man was thus put to a glorious 
proof. Weak, ill, penniless, friendless, clothesless—he had much 
ado, in that night’s journey, to walk or even to stand. ‘ But,” says 
he, in his simple contentment of spirit, “from the beginning to the 
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end, my mind was in perfect peace. J found no anger or resentment, 
but could heartily pray for my persecutors.”’ 
This example of Methodist heroism is the more helpful because 


€ the Kinng 


Hd The Nevil take 
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Mitchell was anything but a genius. He was a noble man, but not a 
clever one. His mental powers were of a very moderate kind. 

A gentleman in Leeds once took the famous Unitarian, Dr. 
Priestley, to the Methodist chapel to hear John Hampson. To his 
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disappointment Thomas Mitchell appeared and preached. After the 
service the gentleman apologised for the simplicity of the deliverance, 
but Dr. Priestley replied, ‘‘ Mr. Hampson may be useful, for he is an 
able man and a good preacher; but this man must do good, for he 
aims at nothing else.” 

He was no great preacher, but he had proved himself a hero with- 
out knowing it. The secret of his life came out in words that he 
spoke in 1753, two years after his bitter sufferings. 

‘“Oh, how easy does it make everything when we can give up all 
for Christ !”? This good, devoted man lived and laboured till the 
year 1784. In the Minutes of Conference for the next year we find 
the following touching record : 

‘Who have died this year ?” 

‘Thomas Mitchell, an old soldier of Jesus Christ.” 

So ended the fifty-nine years allotted to Thomas Mitchell of 
Bingley. 


Ve EPONTENOY. 


“As bappy as $ can be out of Paradise.’ 


HE Battle of Dettingen, described in the second of these 
sketches, was an unexpected victory for the British. It was 
followed almost two years after by the Battle of Fontenoy, 

which turned out exacily the other way. On the point of being 
a great success, it proved a great defeat in the end. 

By the earlier success of 1743, the French were driven out of 
Germany, and Maria Theresa was firmly seated on her throne. In 
the following year (1744) her arms were still more successful, and the 
fortunes of Frederick the Great sank so low, that Queen Maria 
arranged with Russia for the division of the Prussian monarchy. 

But the third year (1745), the tide turned. Marshal Saxe hada 
French army of 76,000 men in a strong position in Flanders. The 
Duke of Cumberland—second son of the one of England—attempted, 
with a mixed army of 50,000 men, to relieve the town of Tournay. 
The way was barred by a line of fortifed. villages and redoubts. 
The only opening was at the village orF ontenoy: 

The English in a dense column poured themselves into the gap. 
The fire through which they had to pass was terrible, but they had 
just won the day, when the French concentrated their guns in front, 
tore the column in pieces, and drove it back. 
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The Duke had to retreat, and until 1748 the French were 
brilliantly successful. The war was then suspended by the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In those ill-fated wars, John Haime, the Methodist dragoon, and 
several of his religious friends, acted their humble parts with 
characteristic bravery. The three years that led up to Fontenoy 
were the brightest of Haime’s life. He frequently walked between 
twenty and thirty miles in a day, and preached no less than thirty- 
five times in a week. Usually he had about a thousand hearers, but 
he so enjoyed the work that, says he,— 


The winter’s night and summer’s day 
Fled imperceptibly away. 


He declares that: at that time he had three armies against him: the 
French army, the wicked English army, and an army of devils. 
“But I feared ‘them not,” he says; ‘for my duletwas seideics 
Christ in God. He supported me through all.” 

On the day of Fontenoy—May the rith, 1745—he and his 
companions had a full trial of their faith. They showed such 
courage in the fight that the officers were amazed. 

One of them was called William Clements. His arm was broken 
by a musket ball, and the ambulance wished to carry him out of the 
battle. ‘‘ No,” he replied, “* I haveam arm’ left-to hold the swords 
will not go yet.”” A second shot broke his other arm, and he said, 
‘‘T am as happy as I can be out of Paradise.” 

Another of the Methodist heroes was called John Evans. He 
had both legs taken off by a cannon-ball, and his comrades laid him 
across a cannon to die. As long as he could speak he continued to 
praise God with joyful lips. : 

John Haime himself bore for about seven hours the hottest fire of 


Fontenoy. Be 


the enemy. At the end of that time a cannon-ball killed his horse 
beneath him. An officer cried out : 


‘“Haime, where is your God now?” 


ot Ebrist 
Have you go! cs 
iV) your pear ‘ 


Sir,” replied the trooper respectfully, ‘‘ He is here with me, and 
will bring me out of this battle.” And, strange to say, shortly after, 
a cannon-ball carried away the officer’s head. 
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When Haime’s horse fell Been him, someone cried out, ‘‘ Haime 
isreone | 

He replied confidently, ‘‘ He is not gone yet.” 

He disengaged himself and walked on, praising God. The way 
was long, and the balls were flying on every side. But the hotter 

the battle grew, the more strength, he says, was given to him, and 
he was as full of joy as he could contain. 

When the battle was ended and he was leaving the field, he met 
a wounded soldier with a dish in his hand seeking water. It was one 
of the Methodists, but he was so covered with blood that he was 
unrecognisable. He smiled and said : 

‘‘ Brother Haime, I have got a sore wound.” 

The earnest preacher replied: 

‘* Have you got Christ in your heart ?”’ 

The wounded man returned him a beautiful answer. ‘I have, 
and I have had Him all this day. I have seen many good and glorious 
days, with much of God, but I never saw more of it than this day. Glory 
be to God for all His mercies !” 

But it was not mere spiritual emotion that supported these men. 
They had moral strength as well. There was rich spoil on the 
battle-field. Watches, gold, silver, were to be obtained in abundance. 
A man said to Haime, ‘‘ Will you not get something ?”’ 

Haime declined in simple, noble words : 

‘No. Lf have got Christ. 1 will have no plunder.” 

In Africa to-day we have a splendid display of British courage. 
The native bravery of the race has not been destroyed by half a 
century of prosperity, and the generals tell us that our soldiers 
maintain the best traditions of the Enghsh army. But should not 
the heroisms of Fontenoy come to every Methodist as a trumpet-call ? 
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England would be blessed indeed if all Methodists proved themselves 
worthy of their earlier traditions. 


Ye that are men now serve Him 
Against unnumbered foes ; 

Let courage rise with danger 
And strength to strength oppose. 


Heroes will not be wanting if we only learn to say sincerely with 
good John Haime : 


My life is hid with Christ in God, 
He supports me through all. 


VI—THE GLASGOW PIONEER. 
“J bad not learned in all states to be content,” 


HOMAS TAYLOR was a Yorkshireman, born at Rothwell, 

near Leeds (1738). When he was twenty-two years old he 

began to preach for the Methodists, and five years after (1765) 

the Manchester Conference thought a society might be raised in 
Glasgow, and sent him. 

His financial equipment illustrates the courage with which the 
Methodist heroes of those days went forth to save the country. 
When he began to travel for Mr. Wesley, Taylor had a little 
money of his own. By the time of his appointment to Scotland 
his stock had been reduced to fifteen guineas. Conference gave 
him three guineas for the journey, but as he had to pay fg for a 
horse and saddle, he started off on his expedition with {ro or 
less. We shall now see with what unselfishness he expended this 
little fortune. 

When he arrived at Glasgow he entered on a scene such as he 
had never witnessed before. The winter was near, and he was in 
a strange land. There was not a Methodist in the place; no 
house of entertainment or place to preach in; no friend to consult. 

He took a private lodging, and then gave out that he would 
preach on the Green. A table was carried to that place, and at 
the appointed time he found two bakers’ boys and two old women 
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waiting! His soul sank within him. He had travelled by land and 
by water (from Ireland) nearly 600 miles to reach this place, and 
behold his congregation ! 


f 


zye trira Mrighlh thee 
: a beary rai. 
However, he mounted the table and began the singing, which 
he had entirely to himself. A few people kept creeping together, 
and he thought he had about two hundred hearers before the service 
was concluded, which certainly was an audience worth addressing. 
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The next night the congregation was mere promising, but on 
the third night there was a heavy rain and he was quite cast down. 
His comment is both frank and instructive. ‘‘O what a day of 
distress was that! J had not learned 1n all states to be content.” 

But the next day the weather cleared, and for eleven weeks he 
was not prevented from preaching. In fact, so remarkably did the 
weather favour him that winter that it became a kind of household 
saying with the simple Glasgow folk: ‘If it rain all day, it will be 
fair at night for the lad to preach on the Green.” 

On the first Sunday night he had an immense assembly gathered 
together to hear him. His table was too low. He could not see nor 
make himself heard by the outskirts of the crowd. He set a chair 
on the table and mounted that. But that was also too low. His 
ingenuity and courage were not exhausted. He mounted a high 

wall, and from that lofty point of vantage he cried aloud to the poor 
lgnorant souls :— 

‘“‘The hour 1s coming and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live.” 

A silence deep as death prevailed, and he hoped great things. 
But a trial was before him. He knew not the shyness of the Scotch. 
When he had finished, the huge multitude made a lane for him to 
pass. They stood staring on him, and that was all they had to 
give him for his pains. Not one word had they to utter. Naturally, 
he was much dejected. To make his difficulties greater, a new 
edition of a book entitled ‘“‘ Eleven Letters” was published and 
scattered far and wide. It was an attack upon Wesley and his work, 
and, containing a preface by an Edinburgh minister who was held in 
the highest esteem, it alienated Christian workers from all who named 
the name of Wesley. 

The plucky Yorkshireman continued to preach night and morning 
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whenever he had a chance. Winter had now begun, and he tried 
hard to procure a place to preach in. Ten times over he failed, and 
now his funds began to fail him. There was no support from head- 
quarters. If it was to be received at all, it must come from the 
flock. But flock, in the fuller sense, he had none. He sold his 
horse to make a little money ; but another preacher was passing 
through Glasgow on his way to Ireland, and his horse was lamed. 
One brother must help another, and sturdy Thomas spared him 
three guineas to help him on his way. ‘‘ This,’ he says, ‘‘ brought 
my stock into a small compass.” 

He was reduced to short allowances, and his account of his efforts 
to keep the wolf from the door is both touching and amusing. 

‘‘T paid three shillings per week for my room, fire, and attendance. 
I confess that I never kept so many fast days, either before or since. But 
how to keep up my credit was a difficulty.” 

He was afraid that his landlady would think one of two things : 
that he was either poor or covetous. He wasa good man, but he still 
had some human pride left. He used to ask his landlady to provide 
no dinner, and before noon would dress himself and walk abroad 
until dinner-time was passed. Then he returned home hungry to 


what he calls his ‘‘ hungry room.” But he rejoices that his credit 
was saved. ‘‘She thought I had dined out somewhere, so I saved 
mi, credit.” 


Things grew worse instead of better. For weeks he attended a 
criminal who had murdered his wife, and went with him to the scene 
of the execution. It was too ‘brutal to be described here. But the 
preacher was encouraged by the penitence and faith of the poor 
sinner, and published an account of the case. The wrath of Christian 
society at once fell on him. The Pharisees of the day could not 
endure the thought that God should have mercy on such a sinner. 
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Scurrilous papers were cried up and down the streets of Glasgow, 
filled with lies of all sorts against the Methodist preacher. One 
indignant critic went the length of publishing weekly numbers, and 
Taylor informs us in astonishment that this zealous publisher ‘‘ had 
no better subject than myself.” 

The result was for the time deplorable. Poor Taylor had famine 
within doors and reproach without. 

Just at this crisis came a sore temptation. A ‘“ Kirk of Relief” 
was built at Glasgow. In such cases the inhabitants were allowed to 
exercise their ancient privilege of choosing a preacher for themselves. 
Strange to say, some of the leading men in connection with the new 
Kirk saw the true value of the brave Methodist preacher. They 
offered him the place. It was a great allurement. On the one hand, 
£140 per annum with honour and credit; on the other hand, hunger 
and contempt. 

Taylor was too honest to blind his soul with thoughts of ease 
or gain. He tells us that he thought that consenting would be 
betraying the trust which was reposed in him, and he put the temptation 
on one side. All honour to the men who could choose poverty and 
ridicule because they felt that God had called them to preach the 
Gospel to the world at large. If John Haime was a hero on the 
field of Fontenoy, no less was Thomas Taylor a hero in his humble 
lodgings at Glasgow. 

“To him that soweth righteousness shall be a sure reward.”’ So 
says the sacred book. In Taylor’s case it proved true. In spite of 
his great discouragements the work prospered. He at last procured 
a place to preach in, and his hearers furnished it with a pulpit and 
seats. A little society was formed, and by the month of April it 
embraced about seventy persons. He had been at work only eight 
months and his difficulties were numerous, but perseverance and the 
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blessing of God surmounted every obstacle. Years after, he found 
some of the members still remaining. 

When forty or fifty members had been gathered together, they 
began to ask how he was maintained. They enquired if he had an 
estate, or if he received supplies from England. He told them how 
he was situated, that he had sold his horse, and had made what little 
he had go as far ashe could. He explained the Methodist usage, and 
how each preacher was supported by the free-will offerings of those 
to whom he preached. 

The poor souls were much affected, liberally supplied his wants, 
and continued to do the same for those who followed him. 

From this brief sketch of the beginning of Methodism in a great 
city, we may learn how much of patience and courage, how much 
of devotion and self-sacrifice, were needed to bring home the active 
institutions of Methodism and the free grace of the Gospel to the 
populations of that age. Let but the same earnestness and devotion 
characterize the workers of to-day, and Methodism will continue to 
be ‘‘ Christianity in earnest,” and will enjoy the smile and favour of 


the Most High. 


VII—THE EARL OF PEMBROKE. 


“The sheep when diseased do not run after the shepherd, but the 
shepherd after the sheep.” 


N describing the strange conversion of Blacksmith David, the Rev. 
John Furz was referred to. The earlier efforts of this doughty 
Gospel preacher are well worthy of notice, for as he represents 

them in his autobiography they are both amusing and instructive. 

He was a Wiltshireman, being born in 1717 in the little market 
town of Wilton, two or three miles from Salisbury. When he was 
entering upon his manhood he fell into despair for about two years, 
but suddenly the message came to his soul-— 

‘! Thy sins-are forgiven thee.” 

And he felt ‘‘as in a new world.” If he looked at the sun, 
his heart said :— 

‘“ My God made this not for Himself, but for us.” 

If he looked on the grass, the corn, the trees, he could not but stand 
and adore the goodness of God. The Bible, too, became a new book 
to him, and was sweeter to his soul, he says, than honey to his 
tongue. 

Naturally, he longed for all the world to know what he knew, and 
he was speedily used by God for the conversion of a fellow-towns- 
man, called John Kirby. They became fast friends, and, after an 
interval, heard of a company of Dissenters that met each Sunday 
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evening at a private house. They joined this company, but found 
that they spent their time mainly in finding fault with the vicar and 
officers of the church. 

At last one of them read a chapter in the Bible, and another 
looked at his watch and said, 

‘‘ Bless me! It is time to go home. It is past 10 o’clock.”’ 

But a third suggested, 

‘“We ought to go to prayer first.” 

The hint was taken, one of them stood against a chair back, spoke 
a few words, and concluded. 

Poor John Furz says that he was ‘‘ weary with forbearing, and 
broke forth into prayer.”’ He besought God to awaken them, and by 
his goodness to lead them to repentance, that they might know the 
things which belonged to their everlasting peace. They stared at 
him as if he had been speaking Greek. However, they asked him to 
come again next Sunday. 

By that time the rumour had gone through the little town that 
young John Furz had been preaching, and now about a hundred 
gathered at the door. The man of the house was astonished and not 
too well pleased, but when they crowded in, he brought a New 
Testament to the young man and said: 

‘Tf you have a word of exhortation, say on.” 

Young John fell on Romans vii. 1, and spoke from the fulness of 
his new experience. Many before him felt the truth of his words and 
wept much. ee 

The meetings continued till fourteen were converted, and then 
the opposition began. The vicar sent his footman to Furz with 
the following message : 

“My master bids me tell you, you have a soft place in your head.” 

Furz did not shrink from a manly reply. 
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‘‘ Be pleased to tell your master the sheep when diseased do 
not run after the shepherd, but the shepherd after the sheep. 


AF saw hima bes, 
tmon © shook his care at hin el 


Your master passes by my door almost every day. I wish he 


would call in and search about my head, and find out what my 
disorder is, and prescribe a Temmedna. 
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About two hours after John saw the vicar approaching, opened 
the door, and waited for him. But when the vicar saw him he 
drew farther off, shook his cane at him, and walked straight off 
to the mansion of the Earl of Pembroke. He told him: 

‘There is a young fellow in the town who, under a pretence 
of preaching, makes three riots every week, and disturbs all the 
inhabitants of the town from one end to the other.”’ 

The Earl replied : 

‘‘T will send for the young man and talk with him himself,” 
but instead of doing so he sent for the Mayor. 

| Phevoldeprest: has been here,” said he. “°l know not what 
he would have. He was at first a Dissenting Minister. He said 
his conscience constrained him to conform to the Church, and 
begged I would assist him to procure ordination. Then he begged 
me~to give him a benefice which was vacant. I did so. 
He came again within the twelvemonth, complaining he could 
not live on it. I gave him a second—of two hundred a year. 
Still he followed me with the same complaint till I gave him 
a third. Now he comes to me with a complaint about some young 
man that preaches. Pray, do you know the man?” 

‘My Lord, perfectly well,” replied the Mayor. ‘“‘ He lives three 
doors from me.” 

Wescaid at tipst, «answered his Lordship, ** 1 would’send for the 
man, but I have thought otherwise.” 

He directed the Mayor to take each of their sons and the Alder- 
men to the preaching service, and afterwards to bring them all back 
to dine with him, and give him their cool judgment. 

When the townspeople saw the Mayor and Aldermen enter the 
preaching-house, the report went forth,— 

‘My Lord’’—for young Lord Herbert, the Earl’s son, was with 
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them—‘‘ the Mayor, and Aldermen are gone to pull down the 
preaching-house.”’ 

The rabble ran from all quarters to lend a helping hand. John 
Furz was praying when they rushed in as a flood. Lord Herbert 
tried to obtain silence, but the Mayor had to rise and in a loud © 
voice command the King’s peace. The young man preached and 
then the honourable deputation went forth to their dinner. 

‘‘ What have you to say,” asked the Earl, ‘‘ concerning the man 
that preaches 7°” 

The Mayor answered, ‘‘ My Lord, I have known him from a child. 
He has lived an exemplary life from the beginning.” 

The Earl said, ‘‘ Now that we know the truth of the case, we 
know how to proceed. If I were mayor of the town, the next time 
that young man preaches, I would go and read the Riot Act and 
disperse the rabble that opposes him.” 

The Mayor promised he would. He kept his promise. On the 
next occasion, he called the mob near to himand read the Act. They 
quickly shrank back, but one of them cursed him and said he was a 
Methodist, too. The Mayor looked at John Furz, and said,— 

‘‘ John, you see I have got a bad character, too.” 

Simple, earnest John replied, unsuspiciously,— 

‘¢ | wish it were true.” 

And, strange to say, the Mayor made answer,— 

‘‘So dol. It would be better for me.”’ 

From that time the Methodists had peace, and by the things 
that were not, were brought to nought the things that were. 


VIIIL—THE DREAMER. 


“3t was as if the Lord Jesus Christ was standing before me.” 


AMES ROGERS lived a quarter of a century before he was 
recognised as one of John Wesley’s itinerant preachers. But 
before that, when he was about twenty years of age, two events 

occurred that are full of interest and teaching. 

His father had died some nine years before, and he was living at 
Whitby with strangers. It was the year of his conversion, and 
although the family he was now with were professing Christians, 
they were less alive to God than those he had been with before. 
Their laxness soon influenced him. He began to parley with 
temptation, lost his confidence, and became almost distracted for a 
season. 

Just at that time he hada remarkable and beautiful dream. He 
thought he was bitten by a large serpent, and the wound, he knew, 
was very dangerous. Death, he felt, was unavoidable unless he were 
speedily cured, But where ,to 40 for.a cure he knew not. fis 
hand swelled to a prodigious size, and the poison seemed to rush 
through his whole body. 

He was in an agony of distress, when he heard of a physician at 
some distance who alone could cure the bite of that serpent. He set 
off immediately, but, coming near the house, found that he would have 
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to pass through an innumerable multitude of serpents. He turned 
back, but soon reflected that if he stayed where he was, death was 
certain, and that if he went forward he could but die; and 7f the 
physician could cure the first wound, he could also cure the rest. He 
accordingly pushed through and ran with all his might. He got 
many bites more, but none so bad as the first. 

At last he reached the physician, was received with kindness, and 
had a balmy medicine applied, which immediately relieved his pain 
and removed the inflammation. 

He was, however, still distressed. He told the healer that he 
dared not return to be again assulted and wounded by the numerous 
serpents. The physician told him to be of good courage, and 
anointed his whole body with the balmy medicine. He said it would 
in all probability prevent the snakes wounding him, though they 
might assault him. But if he should be wounded, he was to return 
again. 

With a grateful heart he tock his leave, and coming to the serpents 
found them sunk back into holesin the earth. Only a few assaulted 
him, but had no power to hurt him, and so he got safe home to his 
mother’s house. 

The dream is full of cheer. Young men sometimes say when they 
are urged to join Christ’s Church and people, ‘‘ I shall shame them. 
Even if Christ forgives me all the past, I am sure to fall into sin again, 
and my last state will be worse than the first.”’ 

This was how James Rogers had found it, and the dream conveyed 
sweet truth to him : 

1.—That his last state would be better, not worse, even if he fell. 

2.—That Christ, thé Great Physician, could cure not only the first 
wound but also all the rest. 

Strange to say, the young man’s first inference from the dream 
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was that he should leave the house in which he was staying, 
Directly he had made up his mind to do this, a ray of hope glanced 
into his distracted soul and he retired, as he did daily, to read and 
pray. His description of what followed is very touching. 

‘The Lord, instead of upbraiding me, applied the precious balm 
of His blood and restored the joy of His salvation to my distressed 
soul. Taking up my Bible and lifting up my heart to heaven, I 
opened on the seventh chapter of St. John, and coming to that 
passage—‘ Jesus stood up in that great day of the feast and cried, If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink,’ 1 shall never forget the 
manner in which these words were applied to my soul. Jt was as if 
the Lord Jesus Christ was standing before me in person, and actually 
speaking these words to me. If He had, zt was not possible my assurance 
could be greater that all backslidings were healed.” 

He left Whitby and entered upon a career of great activity. 
‘North of Whitby is the little village of Lythe, and there the 
courage of the Dreamer was put to the test. 

A Methodist cause was started, and a comfortable place to preach 
in secured. The ungodly often disturbed them, and at length 
resolved to make a determined attack. They threatened, but 
Rogers feared not man, and preached in spite of them. 

But when the service was concluded the assault began. The 
ruffians had gathered in great numbers. Dreamer Rogers pushed 
forward from the pulpit and was saluted with oaths, stones, and 
dirt. He penetrated into their midst,:and*in two minutes they 
fell to blows. One of their stoutest advanced against him with fury 
and made several strokes at his head. James received them on his 
left arm, which was much bruised. The ruffian was enraged at his 
failure to bring the young man to the ground, and while Rogers tried 
to rescue one of his friends whom they were beating, his opponent 
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came behind him and gave him such a blow on the right temple that 
he reeled. His hat fell off, and his senses were confused. 
His enemy would doubtless have repeated the attack, and this 


my her foce and so 
Felied bet fe the dyrved 


time with success, but a young girl who had recently been awakened 
and had joined the Methodist society, took up a stone of about two 
pounds’ weight and threw it at the ruffian’s back. 
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He turned upon her, and seizing a similar large stone, Mung it in 
her face, and so felled her to the ground. There she lay motionless. 
She was thought to be dead, and was carried to her mother’s 
house. She recovered, but her cheek was laid open to the bone, and 
to her dying hour she bore the mark of suffering for her Lord’s sake. 

Others were severely hurt and might have come off worse still, 
but at that very moment a terrific tempest burst forth. Flashes of 
lightning seemed to fall on the very heads of the wicked rabble. 
They were appalled and for a while paralysed with their fear. The 
Methodists were thus able to make their escape. Some of them were 
old and infirm. The Dreamer would not leave them till they were 
safe, and the next day some of the ringleaders of the mob were 
brought to justice, and the earnest Christians were disturbed no 
more. 

Such incidents are met with in many Methodist records, and 
they show that the early Methodists could dream, but they could 
also work and suffer. They dwelt on the sides of eternity, and it 
made their lives sublime. 


IX._THE PREACHER IN BLUE. 


“3 was become a new creature.” 
“FZ found so little of the spirit of resentment.” 


N 1729, there died at Tregonan, in Montgomeryshire, a Welsh 
farmer of the name of Olivers. He left two sons, one of whom 
was called Thomas, and was then about four years old. This 

child fell to the charge of his grand-uncle—a man of property. He, 
too, died, and left the boy a small fortune. The interest was to be 
used for his education, and the principal to become his when he 
came of age. 

Meanwhile, he was brought up by his uncle-in-law, Mr. Thomas 
Tudor, one of the leading farmers in the district, and one who 
appears in the following narrative. The worldly prospects of young 
Thomas were by no means meagre, and his place in society is seen 
in a remarkable train of events that led to his flight from his native 
place. 

The religious condition of the people among whom he was 
brought up was of the lowest, and he learnt their ways so readily, 
that he became exceptionally proficient in the outpouring of violent 
oaths. On that and on other accounts he was reckoned, in those 
parts, the worst boy of his generation. 

There was a Baronet at Newtown who was esteemed “ one of the 
finest men in the country.”’ He and Thomas Olivers courted sisters 
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—the two daughters of a farmer in the neighbourhood. The 
Baronet married the young lady whom he loved, and when she died 
he was so distracted that he published an elegy of one thousand 
verses, daily visited her in her vault, and, at last, actually had 
her corpse removed to his bedchamber, and kept it there for several 
years. 

The other daughter did not fare so well. Thomas Olivers treated 
her so shamefully that she was driven to an untimely end, and people 
generally were so indignant that he had to leave the country. 

He seemed to go from bad to worse; but in Bristol he heard 
George Whitefield preach on the memorable text : 

‘Ts not this a brand plucked out of the fire?” 

His heart was touched, and a miracle was wrought. His own 
account can be proved true from the facts of his life. 

‘‘ When the sermon began I was certainly a dreadful enemy 
to God, and to all that is good; and one of the most profligate and 
abandoned young men living. But by the time it was ended J was 
become a new creature.” 

So great was the change that we find that his rule, some months 
after, was to employ five minutes in every quarter of an hour in mental 
prayer. 

A year or two passed away. He had become a local preacher 
among the Methodists, but his thoughts were often on his fortune 
in Montgomeryshire. It was not that he longed for ease and 
self-indulgence. It was because ls conscience was troubled. Before 
his conversion he had contracted a large number of debts. Since 
his conversion, he had been brought not only to the edge of the grave, 
but one might almost say ito the grave, by the smallpox,* and the 


* He was stone blind for five weeks, and Dr. Clark, the most experienced physician in all that part of 
the country, said, ‘“ Though I have been fifty years in practice, I never saw any one so ill of this disorder. 
Very painful particulars—almost revolting—are given in his autobiography. 
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illness multiplied his debts still more. Whenever he read or heard 


the verse,— 
‘““Owe no man anything,” 


he felt as much shame as if he had actually stolen every sum he 
owed. 

As soon, therefore, as he was able, he set out for his native place 
to claim his fortune, and preached at most of the places he passed 
on the way. Mr. Tudor gave him his money, and he immediately 
bought a horse, and rode far and near paying off all his debts. His 
old acquaintances had gathered around him. They found a strange 
change, and when they saw his rigid honesty they felt convinced that 
the change was of God. 

At length his aunt, Mrs. Tudor, urged him until he gave his con- 
sent to preach the following Sunday. The news went forth, and on the 
Saturday preceding, Lord Hereford met him, swore at him, and told 
him that if there had been a pool near he would have thrown him in. 

The next day he went to church with his uncle to the sacrament, 
and to evening prayers. Just as the clergyman was concluding, his lord- 
ship appeared, and as soon as the service was ended, he broke out,— 

‘Mr. Tudor, why do you harbour that fellow about you ?”’ 

The uncle replied, ‘‘ Where should he be, my lord, but at my 
house ?”’ And when the nobleman urged him to send the Methodist 
out of the parish, the old farmer replied, ‘‘ He is in his own parish, 
my lord, and knows his own business.”’ 

Thereupon Thomas Olivers himself stepped forward with appar- 
ently his best clothes on,—a suit of blue. The nobleman was amazed 
and ejaculated,— 

“ Wh—wh—wh—wh—why dost thou dress like a parson?” 

‘“What I wear,” my lord,” replied the young man, ‘is my own 
and not your lordship’s.” 


cos 
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He replied, ‘‘ If thou dost not leave the country I will send thee 
to the stocks.” 

‘“‘T regard not the stocks, my lord,” replied the sturdy Thomas. 
“Your lordship may send me to Montgomery if you please, but 
before I go, I must tell your lordship that I was shocked exceedingly 
yesterday, on hearing a person of your rank, who is also a magistrate, 
curse and swear as your lordship did, when you saw me on the 
Common.” 

Almost the whole parish was gathered around, and many of them 
were very pleased to hear the nobleman so plainly dealt with. He 
of course was enraged. He called on one and another to carry the 
Methodist to the stocks, but several of those he appealed to ran 
away. At last he spoke to his own footman and to one of his tenants. 

All the time Olivers had possessed his soul in patience, and he 
now smiled and said,— 

‘“My lord, you need not call these lusty men. I shall make no 
resistance.” 

Accordingly, by the magistrate’s orders, he was marched off to be 
laid up in the stocks. But they had not gone far when the footman 
said he would much rather have carried his master to the devil! 
The tenant, too, swore the same. So soon and so strongly had the 
moral supremacy of the young preacher laid hold on the hearts of the 
wicked. But he would omit no opportunity of doing good, and he said— 

‘Pray do not curse and swear, or you will be as bad as my 
lords. yw 
When they reached the stocks, Mrs. Tudor, who had gone with 
them, said to the tenant-farmer : 

‘What do you intend to do ?” 

He replied, ‘‘ We must put him in or run the country.” 

She said, ‘‘ You and I have lived in friendship for many years 
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and I shall be sorry now to hurt you. Go, therefore, and ask my 
lord if he will indemnify you.” 


for the appein ted Iwo bours— 
talking of religion { 


The farmer went back and found that the nobleman had taken 
the clergyman and Mr. Tudor into the public-house. There the former, 
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although he had just administered the sacrament, remained drinking 
with Lord Hereford from four in the afternoon till eleven at night. 
Mr. Tudor was still more assiduous. He remained till seven the 
next morning, although he had just received the sacrament of the 
Lord’s body. To such depths had religion fallen in England ! 

However, when the tenant appeared, Lord Hereford demanded, 
‘* Have you put him in?” 

/Nevemannerd, swas the reply, “for 1, am threatened.” - His 
lordship jumped up and drew his sword. The farmer ran off and 
my lord after him, both cursing and swearing like devils. 

Both footman and farmer were reluctant to be responsible for 
the affront to the young man. At last, to satisfy all parties, they 
lifted the stocks, put one leg in, and then took it out again, and 
stood at the stocks for the appointed two hours—talking of religion ! 

The next morning Thomas was persuaded by his aunt to consult 
an attorney at the country town. But he was not at home, and 
when Mr. Tudor persuaded the young preacher to let the matter 
drop, he readily consented, for, as he explains,— 

‘T found so little of the spirit of resentment.” 

Thomas Olivers was a young man in a good position, and of 
exceptional power. He became Mr. Wesley’s editor, and author 
of the greatest religious ode ever written : 


“The God of Abraham praise, 
Who reigns enthroned above, 
Ancient of everlasting days, 


And Gcd*of love.” 
(See Wesley's Hymns.) 


One critic says, ‘‘ Byron and Scott wrote Hebrew melodies, 
but they will not compare with this one.” ‘There is not in 
our language,’’ says James Montgomery, the poet, ‘‘a lyric of 


more majestic style or more glorious imagery.” 
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But this gifted young Welshman stooped low. The study of 
his life and of the lives of his colleagues brings to light the 
source of their power. They varied in intellect. Some were strong, 
others weak. They varied in social standing and up-bringing. Some 
were well off, others poor. Some were townsmen, others villagers. 

But they all brought crowds of sinners to God. And the one thing 
common to all was the entirety of their devotion to Christ. They 
were willing to suffer anything. Here is Thomas Olivers—of good 
family and exceptional gifts. He was quite ready to go to the 
stocks, to make no resistance, to let the whole matter drop, to 
forget the insolence and injustice of Lord Hereford—and all the 
time he had done nothing to deserve such treatment. But he knew 
that by his work he would be exposed to persecution, and he was 
quite prepared. 

Where a like devotion is repeated, like successes will also follow. 


X.—YORKSHIRE GRIT. 


“3 was continually ranging about to beat up fresb ground.” 


pioneer, Thomas Taylor, were fully described. Four years 
before, in the year 1761, and at the age of twenty-two, he was 
sent into Wales. It was his first appointment, and it was the first 
appointment of a Methodist minister for Wales. He thought 
himself too young and untried, but he was a sturdy Yorkshireman, 
and Wesley’s judgment was completely justified by the results. 
Taylor says that Wales was then a rough region. His friends 
did not disguise the fact. On his way, a preacher at Bristol said to 
him, ‘‘ You seem pretty well dressed and will hold out well enough 
fora year. But you must expect nothing to buy any more clothes 
with when these are worn out.’ Beautifully noble is his simple com- 
ment on the discouraging remark. ‘I did not regard that, for J 
was determined to spend my life in doing all the good I could. 1 
therefore began preaching out of doors in the first town I came to, 
which was .Chepstow, and determined to do so in every town I 


I a previous sketch, the Scottish experiences of the Glasgow 


visited.” 
He suffered much from hunger and from cold. The ‘ dreadful 


mountains’’ tried him. He speaks of a forty miles’ journey from 
Neath to Brecon, where there was neither house, field, hedge, nor 


tree to be seen. 
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“This was not pleasing to flesh and blood; but still I determined to 
go on.” . 

The spring was miserably wet and cold. But he penetrated into 
Gower—the western portion of Glamorganshire—and, although the 
inhabitants were nearly heathen, he collected several societies, and 
saw many brought to rejoice in Christ. 

As summer drew near, there seemed an opening in the far West, 
in Pembrokeshire. He preached in Carmarthen on his way, and then 
began a very successful work in Pembrokeshire. 

In August the Conference met at Leeds. It was a Yorkshire 
Conference, and they felt so much confidence in their young York- 
shireman that they sent him back to Wales to carry on the good work 
he had begun. His winter journeys were full of peril, for he had to 
pass from Glamorgan to Pembroke. One day he came toa ferry that 
was a mile across. The boat was broken, and he had to ride nine 
miles to Carmarthen, and nine miles back, thus adding eighteen 
miles to his journey, He had just got over his last ferry in the 
evening. But which was his proper road he did not know. The 
people could not or would not speak English, but they pointed him 
up a dark lane, which led him on to a wild mountain. The road 
ceased, it was quite dark, and to cap all, his mare sank down ina 
bog and stuck fast. 

He was puzzled. If he left his mare it was ten to one he would 
never find her again. He shouted till he was weary, but there was 
no answer, and his heart went out in pity towards the poor beast that 
had such a sorry stable after so long and fatiguing a journey. 

In despair he determined on another effort. He grasped the 
bridle and pulled with all his might. The mare struggled vigorously 
and managed to get her forefeet out of the mire. They took breath, 


and after another stout spring the mare was entirely free. 


Yorkshire Grit. on 


He now gave her her head, for he was absolutely ignorant of the 
ground. He was weak, cold, hungry, and in utter doubt where the 
journey would end. But something like a house peered through the 


darkness. He was delighted, and hastened into it. It was an 


‘shruc’s ted vigorously, 


old, uninhabited ruin, and he and his mare had to trudge on once 
again. 

At length they met a man, and for sixpence he was persuaded to 
euide the preacher out of “the common.” When he reached the 
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place he was making for—he had happily been in the right direction 
all the night—there was nothing to‘eat for man or beast! He took 
his poor mare to a farmhouse at some distance. As for himself, 
‘My lodging,” he says, ‘‘ was but indifferent, yet very agreeable, as 
I was weary.” 

Such toils had their reward. The Lord prospered him, and by 
Christmas he had eight or nine societies in Pembrokeshire. His 
brief summary is full of simple, devoted courage. 

“Tt is true I often met with things that were not agreeable, for 
I was continually ranging about to beat up fresh ground, and Wales 
is not the most pleasing part of the world fora stranger to wander in, 
especially on the errand I was upon. But I cared very little about 
the matter, provided I could see some fruit of my labour. I could 
rest upon straw, when needful, and be well content.” 

There is honest heroism there. If Christian workers will take up 
the cross in such a spirit, and continually beat up fresh ground 
there is no question but Christ will honour them, and they will 


reach 
‘*Life’s best joy—to see His praise 
Fly on wings of Gospel light, 
Leading on millennial days, 
Scattering all the shades of night,” 


With all his dogged courage and patience Thomas Taylor 
combined the humility that sturdy Yorkshiremen need carefully to 
cherish. ‘ He was sent to Ireland, and he frankly confesses that there 
’in his zeal against the Papists. He 
learned to be wiser, he tells us, but his comment is so worthy of 
remembrance—particularly in controversy, of every kind—that we 
quote part of it verbatim. 


he was “‘ warmer than wise’ 


‘It is certainly beginning at the wrong end with the generality of 
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Roman Catholics to attack their principles. This raises prejudice in 
them immediately, and then all reasoning is at an end. If we mean 
to do them good, it must be by lovingly introducing the experimental 
and practical part of religion. We must not provoke those whom we 
intend to profit.” 


XI.—SAMPSON AND MARK; OR, COMPANIONS IN 
ARMS. 


1.—* Entirely bappy in God.” 
2.“ Many were perfected in love, but none so full.” 


AMPSON STANIFORTH, a native of Sheffield, and Mark 
S Bond, a native of Barnard Castle, in Durham, were in the 
same regiment, and in the same company of that regiment. 
Their early experiences, however, were as unlike as lion and lamb. 
Staniforth was a godless thief. According to his own account, he 
was fierce and passionate, sullen and malicious. When he first 
joined the army, his mother bought him off, but he enlisted again, 
took the oath, and, as he marched away and saw all his friends in 
tears, was so devoid of humanity that he rejoiced to find himself the 
cause of so much grief. His life in the army was so lawless that on 
two occasions he escaped hanging by a mere accident. Until he was 
twenty-four years old he never once said with real desire, ‘‘ Lord, 
have mercy upon me!” 

Mark Bond, on the other hand, had feared God from the 
age of three. If his parents put him to bed without saying 
his prayers, as soon as they were gone he would rise and say 
them, or he could get no sleep. Between the age of three and 
seven he was greatly tempted to curse God. One day he went 
out to the fields. Under a hedge he yielded to the temptation 
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and cursed his Maker. His soul was filled with horror, and until 
he was eighteen he felt certain that he must go to hell. He had 
no Christian friend to advise him. 

He was so miserable that he would like to have ended his life. 
He could not dare, however, to commit so great a sin, but when 
he met a recruiting party a strange hope entered his breast, and 
he entered the army, joined Staniforth’s very company, in the hope 
that he would soon be killed. 

Happily, at the beginning of the campaign (1744), when the 
army was in Flanders, he heard John Haime and other Methodist 
soldiers preach the Gospel. It brought a flood of peace to his soul 
and he rejoiced with joy unspeakable. 

Then he began to think whom he could open his mind to. He 
thought of several, but could fix on no one but poor wicked Staniforth. 
He could not shake the reprobate off his mind, and so, at length, he 
went to him, told him his story, and warned him how desperate his 
case would be if he died without a similar conversion. 

It was quite beyond Sampson’s grasp. He could not understand 
it. It bafled him. At that time he was engaged with the wife of a 
negro. She was passionately fond of him, and after Mark Bond’s 
confessions and warnings, he used to go to the woman and make 
sport of all the good man had said. But at length the sinner 
wearied, and would no longer listen to the other’s expostulations. 

But, with his other faults, Staniforth was a reckless spender. 
Pay-days fell,on Wednesday amd Saturday. On Tuesdays and 
Fridays he had generally little or nothing to eat, and he had spent 
his all. Such had been his life in the barracks in the mother- 
country, and on the Continent it was the same. 

On one occasion, then, he was in distress, having no food, money, 
nor credit. Mark met him, and asked him to go to the preaching. 
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He replied, ‘‘ You had better give me something to eat or drink, for I 
am both hungry and dry.” 

His friend took him to the sutler’s and gave him both meat 
and drink. Then he led him to the preaching. With great reluctance 
the scapegrace accompanied him. God spoke straight to his heart, 
and in a few minutes he was in deep distress. | He who never could 
shed tears was now broken down, and tears of contrition ran 
plentifully down his cheeks. He felt he had nothing to plead, 
having had neither the power nor the form of godliness. All he 
could say was, ‘‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

From that hour the power of sin was broken. Although he had 
been an habitual swearer, he never again uttered an oath. He had 
been the slave of drink; henceforth he was master of himself. 
But the root of the moral change was his constant dependence 
on God. He says,— 

‘‘ There was a constant cry in my inmost soul, ‘Save, Lord, or I 
pers i >” 

Mark Bond noted with joy that the arrow of conviction was at 
last gone home. He clasped his companion in his arms, blessed 
God with a joyful heart, and said he would come the next night 
to fetch him to the preaching. But there was no need. Staniforth 
was there before him, engaged in anxious prayer. Mark asked him 
if he had a Bible, or any good book. : 

“No,” replied Sampson, ‘‘I know not that I have ever read any.” 

Mark replied, ‘‘I have a prece of an old Bible. Take it. JI can do 
better without it than you.” 

The reclaimed sinner accepted it as ‘‘a great treasure,”’ and read 
in it with great joy. 

After a time Mark came home to the camp. He had for some 
time been employed in an ‘ out-party,” probably scouting. He 
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immediately took Sampson as his comrade and™began to inquire 
into all his affairs. He found him involved in debt, and said to 
him,— 

‘The followers of Christ must be first just and then charitable. 
We will put both our pays together, and live as hard as we can; and what 
we spare will pay the debt.” 

All that campaign Sampson continued in great distress of soul. 
The camp broke up, and their regiment was stationed for the winter 
at Ghent. He told all his troubles to Mark Bond—his ‘dear 
*ashecallshim. Bond truly sympathized with him, and 
assured him that deliverance would soon come. It came between 


companion,’ 


twelve and two one night, when he was acting as sentinel at a 
dangerous post. In his mind he saw Jesus hanging on the cross, and 
felt the words applied to his heart,—‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
An unutterable peace took hold upon him, and he was filled with 
wonder and astonishment. When the sentries were relieved at 2 a.m., 
and he went to the guard-house, he could hardly refrain from telling 
the wild soldiery what had happened. When the guard was relieved, 
he hurried to his room in impatience to declare the great news to his 
friend. Mark was looking for him and immediately cried out when 
he saw him,— 

‘‘T know God has’ set your soul at liberty. I see it in your 
countenance.” 

It would consume too much space to describe how, in the following 
spring (1745), Sampson StanifortH stood bravely in the front rank at the 
dreadful battle of Fontenoy, exposed to the fire of a large French 
battery. ‘‘ All the day,” he says, ‘(I was in great spirits, and as 
composed in my mind as if I had been hearing a sermon. I neither 
desired life nor death, but was ENTIRELY HAPPY IN Gop.” 

During the day he had nothing to eat or drink-but a little brown 
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bread and a little water. ‘‘ But,!’ says he, ‘(I was very thankful, 
as if I had received it immediately from the hands of God.” 

The British were badly beaten, but, at the first opportunity, 
Sampson made for his comrade. Mark told him it had been a happy 
day for him. Yet he had passed through the most imminent peril. 
Twice he had been hit by musket balls. One struck him on the right 
thigh, and ‘‘ hit on two seven-penny pieces* that were in his pocket,” and 
it appeared to him as if he had received a blow witha stick. The 
_other struck him on his left side-pocket, upon a clasped knife. I? 
bent the blade and loosened it 1n the handle. 

In that battle no less than four local preachers—Methodist soldiers 
—were killed, and many of the Society. 

Seventeen months passed away. The regiment had been called 
to England to withstand Prince Charlie, and had returned again to 
the Continent. In the meantime Sampson had married one of 
Wesley’s adherents at the Foundery, and now, in his last battle, 
his beloved comrade was taken from him. It was the 30th of 
September, 1746. Prince Charles of Lorraine was in command of 
the British forces. Their retreat was being cut off. Twelve thousand 
men, among whom were Staniforth and Bond, were ordered to keep 
the French in play while the main body of the English retired. 

The action was successful, but the twelve thousand waited in vain 
for orders to retreat. The Prince forgot to send, being busy with his 
cups and his ladies. The rear-guard kept the field all day in spite of 
the whole French army, probably some 76,000. 

‘All this time,” says Staniforth, ‘‘ I found a constant waiting upon 
God. All fear was removed. I had no tremor on my spirits, and 
the presence of God was with me all the day long. My dear com- 
panion, Mark Bond, was on my right hand,. and had been all the 


* These seven-penny pieces were of a mixed metal, and about the size of half-a-crown. 
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day.” They were both in the front rank when a musket ball passed 
through Mark’s right leg. He fell at Sampson’s feet, looked up in 
his face with a smile, and _ said, ‘“My dear, I am wounded.” 


Sampson and ancther soldier carried him out of the ranks, took their 


“=< esrvied him out of the raqks o- <7 


leave of him, and fell into their places again. They were compelled 
to retreat, and Sampson had to pass the place where his friend was 
lying. -He had received another wound—this time a ball in the 
thigh. But ‘his heart was full of love and his eyes full of heaven.” 
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His case was hopeless, and, as the French pressed hard, Sampson 
was compelled to leave him. The’retreat lasted all night, and when 
he reached a place of safety he lay down on the wet ground—it had 
been raining hard, and was exceedingly cold—put his knapsack under 
his head and fell fast asleep. 

Next morning came orders to join the grand army. And now he 
began to miss his companion. He could have wished to have died 
by his side. He found that he must look up or he would sink in the 
waters of despair. 

‘“‘ T trust,” he says, ‘‘ ] have seen many that were perfected in love, 
but none so full of it as my dear companion.” 

To be perfected in love was the ideal of the early Methodists. 
How few think of it now! But the care and self-sacrifice that leads 
to such a love as that which Mark Bond bore to Sampson Staniforth, 
deserve the thought and life-long endeavour of modern Christians 
from the highest to the lowest. 


XII.—THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


“Do not leave me.” 
“Fam content.” 
“F am going to my dear Fesus,” 


Ce. John Furz has appeared more than once in these pages. 
His history is one of the most entertaining among the auto- 
biographies of the early preachers, and one of its most 

striking passages describes his courtship and marriage. 

When he was young, he was frequently at the house of the Earl 
of Pembroke. There he became acquainted with one of the house- 
maids. They met often and became attached to one another. Like 
true Methodists of the olden times, these young folks, sweethearts, 
never parted without praying together / 

She seemed very religious, and in due course he married her, and 
then her real character began to appear. She was fond of dress, hot 
of temper, and soon set herself against the conscientious godliness of 
her husband. 

First of all, she refused to kneel down and pray with him. She 
objected to his free, extemporangous supplieation. 

‘‘T do not love such Presbyterian prayers,” she said. 

To content her, he acted in a somewhat wily fashion, He took 
a book in his hand and pretended to read his prayer in proper 
Episcopalian form. 

At first his well-meant deception was successful. She yielded to 
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him, knelt down with him, and one evening was greatly affected by 
his earnest petitions. But retribution was at hand. The next 
morning she rose early, got hold of the book, searched it through to 
find the prayer, and discovered it was not there at all. One can 
scarcely be surprised that her spirit rose once more against the 
husband who had deceived her. She refused to kneel down with 
him now whether he used a book or not. 

Things grew still worse. An evil spirit seemed to take possession 
of the poor woman. One Sunday morning, John came downstairs, a 
little before church-time, in order to go to the Sacrament. She stood 
at the foot of the stairs waiting for him, suddenly stepped forward, 
struck him in the face and beat out one of his teeth. 

But her frenzy had spent itself, for she sat down in a chair, wept 
aloud, and cried: 

‘‘ Lord, I cannot help it. I am so tempted by the devil.” 

The good man, happily, adopted the very best course with her. 
He went to her quietly, put his tooth in her lap, and returned to his 
bedroom without saying a word. 

That day, he says, was a sorrowful one for his poor, humbled wife. 
The next morning, she rose first and went downstairs. When he 
followed, he found her weeping. She said to him: 

“Can you forgive me” 

Instead of replying, he moved towards the door. She ejaculated: 

‘¢ Ror God’s sake, do not leave me!”’ 

He replied solemnly, ‘It is God against whom you have sinned.” 

She wept aloud; but he went forth to the fields, spent three hours 
there, praying for her, and when he returned found that God had 
spoken peace to her soul. He believes that she never lost her love of 
God from that hour and that she daily grew in grace. Instead of a 
hindrance, she became a great comfort to her indefatigable husband. 
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He became a Travelling Preacher and had to leave the children 
to her care. But she wrote to him words of noble unselfishness : 

“T find difficulties. But let not that distress you. I am 
content. Go straight forward in the work that God has called 
you to.” 

At last she became seriously ill. The sad news was brought to 
him and in one of the shortest days of winter he rode no less than 
seventy miles to be in time to comfort her. He went softly into her 
bedroom. She recognised him and spoke to him with touching, 
affectionate words. 

‘‘ My dear husband, I am going to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob. Iam going to all the prophets, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect. I AM GOING TO MY DEAR JESUS. 


‘Not a doubt can arise © 
To darken the skies,’ 
Or hide for a moment my Lorp from my eyes. 


No. Not for a moment.” 
She paused awhile, and then came, as comes so often in the 
experience of dying saints, a cheering vision of the bliss before her. 
She whispered : 


“¢ Hark! Hark how they shout 
All Heaven throughout !’ 


Bord let-me come up.” 

And with the prayer of love her spirit sped home. 

In the homely history of this preacher’s wife, we have a new set- 
ting of the motto of the martyrs: Qui fatitur vincit—he who suffers, 
conquers. In Shakespeare’s great comedy, The Tamzing of the Shrew, 
we learn how a high-spirited husband can by sheer compulsion break 
the spirit of a proud woman. But in the simple story of John Furz 
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and his wife we learn a better lesson. We learn how Christian 
patience and gentle silence can put to shame the moodiness of pride. 
We learn also how trustful prayer can draw forth the Spirit of God so 
that the hard heart is softened and the house of brawls becomes the 
house of peace. 

In home differences and in Church differences let us never forget 
the power of silence. Gentle, loving silence is so often better than 
expostulations however just. Speech is silvern, but silence is golden 
at such unhappy epochs of life. But the wise silence must be that 
which makes the sufferers feel like John Furz—ready to go forth and 
pray with all possible love and earnestness for the erring soul. He 
had the gift which we all need to pray for, the charity that suffers 
long and is kind, that endures all things, hopes all things, and bears 
all things. 


AIIT.—THE EX-MILITIAMAN. 


“The Dord strips and empties before the fills.” 
“JF thougbt it nv duty to do all the good F could.” 


man, George Shadford. He was born in Lincolnshire in 

1739, and as a young man was a compound of life and fire, 
fond of wrestling, football, and dancing. Naturally enough he was 
attracted by the manly exercises of the militia. He joined the force, 
and having served his time was at length discharged. 

But during those years he had been under deep religious impres- 
sions, and had often sought peace with God in agonizing prayer. He 
was drawn to the Methodists; and at length, when he was twenty-three 
years old, the day of release arrived. 

A stranger was preaching in a farm near his native place belong- 
ing to a Methodist. Towards the end of the sermon he was so 
wrought upon that he trembled; he shook; he wept. The preacher 


©) NE of the most encouraging of histories is that of the ex-militia- 


called out: 
‘Is there any young man_here,about my age willing to give 


up all and come to Christ ? Let him come and welcome, for all 

things are now ready.” 
Poor George felt in his soul that he was individually appealed to. 
He rose to his feet and cried out, ‘‘ God be merciful to mea sianer!”’ 
At that word, the terror of years vanished. With the eye of inward 
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faith, he saw Christ, his Advocate, at the right hand of God, pleading 
for him. ‘ As quick as lightning,” his soul was filled with divine love, 
and tears of joy and sorrow ran down his cheeks. 

When he left the service and walked home along the familiar 
streets, it seemed a paradise around him. He took up his Bible and 
it was like a new book to him. When he thought of God and Christ, 
angels or spirits ; when he considered good men and bad men, and all 
the things around him—everything appeared new and stood out in a new 
velation to him. And at night he lay down in peace with a thankful 
heart, feeling himself reconciled to God and all mankind. 

This was in the year 1762. In his wanderings over the country 
with the militiamen he had found the Methodists everywhere spoken 
against by wicked and ungodly persons of every denomination. And 
now it was /zs anxious prayers that turned his father, mother and 
sister to God. But godless as was the general atmosphere, one 
strange fact that he records is full of instruction. He had an un- 
married relative called Alice Shadford, who died at the age of ninety- 
six, having enjoyed the love and fear of God for more than fifty years. 
For twenty years she had continued in earnest prayer for George’s 
conversion. What an incitement to persevering prayer! Twenty 
years is along time. But the prayers of the good old dame were by 
no means wasted breath. Her voice was not heard by many. But 
the young man who was brought to God by her faithful intercession 
carried the Gospel to many places both in the New World and in 
the Old, and through him crowds of sinners were led to repentance. 
She had her reward, and we ought not to forget Shadford’s comment 
on this strange factor in his life: 

‘‘T often think there is scarce a person converted upon earth 
but it is in answer to some pious person’s prayer whom the Lord 
had stirred up to plead for them.” 


The E-x-Militiaman. . The 


Let us pray to be sostirred. Let us not be content until we feel 
the burden of some soul upon our heart. 

Six years passed away. George Shadford had been very diligent 
in working for Christ, and in the year 1768 John Wesley appointed 
him to labour in the West of Cornwall as one of the Travelling 
Preachers. In 1772 he and the sturdy Scotch preacher, Thomas 
Rankin, offered themselves for the trying work in America. By the 
middle of the next year they had landed on that vast continent 
and begun their labours. In this new sphere, Shadford met 
many remarkable adventures, and room may be found here for 
two. 

When he had been a week or two in Baltimore, a young man 
came with two horses and the request that he should visit his father’s 
house. His brother was confined there, he said, in cHarns, for he 
was in such a condition that his friends could make nothing of him. 
They could only suppose that he was mad or possessed with a 
devil. 

Mr. Shadford consented, and when he entered the room found the 
poor fellow chained in bed and in the very depths of religious despair. 
The preacher told him how Christ had died for sinners and now 
received even the chief of sinners. The young man knew no more 
how he was to be saved than an Indian, but he took a little hope from 
the words of the preacher. 

They loosed him from his chains, and God loosed him from his 
sins shortly after, and then, thgre came awonderful change. He 
began to speak for Christ and was engaged as a Circuit Minister. 
Mr. Shadford followed him in one place and found that in one 
year the unchained youth had been instrumental in awakening 
one hundred sinners. 

Next year, George Shadford was appointed to work in Virginia, 
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but was greatly dected. And here, in his autobiography, occurs a 
most important and suggestive note : 


‘“‘T often felt much of this (dejection) before a remarkable 
manifestation of the power and presence of God. In preaching 
and prayer, THE LORD STRIPS AND EMPTIES BEFORE HE FILLS. 
I saw myself so vile and worthless, I wondered that God should 
‘employ me in His work. I was amazed when I first began to 
preach in Virginia. JI seldom preached a sermon but some were 
convinced and converted, often three or four at a time. I could 


scarcely believe them when they told me.”’ 


Among the converts was a strange character. The first time 
he came to the preaching was on a weekday and he was dressed in 
scarlet. “The next time was on a Sunday and he was now dressed in 
green. 

One morning shortly after, when Mr. Shadford was going to 
preach, a friend said to him: 

‘“Mr. Shadford, you spoiled a fine dancing-master last week. 
He was so cut under preaching that he cannot shake his heels at all. 
He had a large, profitable school, but 1s determined to dance no more. 
He intends to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic.” 

It was our friend in scarlet and green, and Mr. Shadford said, ‘It 
is very well! What is his name ?”’ 

‘““ He is called Madcap,” said the friend. 

It was, however, only a nickname. His real name was Metcalf. 
He joined our Society, lived for six or seven years after, and died a 
great witness for God, having proved himself one of the most devoted 
men in the Connexion. 

Mr. Shadford eventually left America. He was loyal to King 
George of England, but the United States were then breaking away 
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from the mother country. He felt that his work in America was for 
the present concluded and he returned home. 

He lived till the year 1816. The day before he died, he was 
asked if all was clear before him, and he replied : 


“J bless God it is. Victory! Victory ! 
Through the blood of the Lamb.” 


The significance of this marvellously fruitful life lies in the fact 
that he was quite a mediocre preacher. In patience and resignation 
he had few superiors, but in preaching he had many. Yet God 
abundantly blessed and gloriously used him. He knew his unworthi- 
ness, but God honoured him, for the humble preacher was ‘‘ sanctified ”’ 
oueetucrerore “meet for the Master's use” (2 Tim. ii. 21). His 
attitude is very clear from his description of his life immediately after 
_his conversion : 


‘‘T had then no notion of being a Preacher. I only thought 
it my duty to do good and ALi THE Goop I coULD; to occupy or 
use my one talent, until my Lord should come. I thought if J 
could be an instrument of saving but one soul, 1t would be worth all 
my pains, even all my life long.” 


And he saved many. For, as Christ authoritatively informs us, 
‘‘ He that humbleth himself shall be exalted ” (Luke xiv. 11). 
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